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speeches. The great passage in Job 19: 25-27, however, is but slightly 
changed. It runs as follows in Professor Budde's version : 

I know, however, that my Redeemer liveth, 
And at last shall he arise upon the dust, 
And behind my skin which is so tattered, 
And out of my flesh shall I see God : 
Whom I shall behold as favorable to myself, 
And mine eyes shall see, and not as a stranger — 
Although the reins languish in my body. 

The italics mark the emendations. When compared with Professor 
Siegfried's treatment of the text in the Polychrome Bible our author's 
is wonderfully moderate. His view of the passage which has influenced 
no doubt his conception of the poet's purpose will assuredly be chal- 
lenged by many. What Job so confidently expected he thinks was 
divine intervention here, not in another life. There is no reference 
to the hereafter in the passage. This conclusion depends in some 
measure on the translation of achar by "behind" instead of by "after." 
It is affirmed as a rule that this preposition has the latter meaning 
when used of an action, the former when used of an object. Yet other 
accomplished Hebraists (Davidson, Driver, Dillmann) seem to find no 
difficulty in interpreting the word here in the sense of "after." The 
last-mentioned critic explains "behind, that is, after my skin." 

The book is unusually hard reading, but repays careful study. It 

does not say the last word about this mysterious part of the Hebrew 

canon, but offers valuable help towards a final solution. 

W. Taylor Smith. 
Exeter, England. 



Die Chorgesange im Buche der Psalmen — ihre Existenz und 
ihre Form. Nachgewiesen von J. K. Zenner, S. J. In zwei 
Theilen, mit einem Titelbilde. Freiburg im Breisgau: Her- 
der'sche Verlagshandlung ; St. Louis: B. Herder, 17 South 
Broadway, 1896. Pp. vi, 92 + 72, 4to. U3.35. 

The handsome typographical dress of this work is decidedly pre- 
possessing. Its plan proves to be logical and orderly, the disposition 
of matter thoroughly careful, and the style clear and direct. While 
the presentation is firm and confident, it is not over-dogmatic, or dis- 
figured by a polemic tone. From the very start, therefore, the work 
commends itself to a most cordial examination. 
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The author's main thesis is that among the Psalms there are numer- 
ous Chorgesange, which are poems precisely arranged for rendering by 
a choir made up of several sections or groups of singers that sing in 
rotation or alternation. The novelty lies in the belief of our author 
that he has discovered an exact plan of construction, which he claims 
to be able to indicate with precision in many examples. So sure is he 
of his theory that he even uses it as a help to text-criticism and recon- 
struction. 

Without lingering upon the somewhat naive account of how the 
theory grew up in his mind, we pass at once to the theory itself. Start- 
ing with Raffl upon the assumption that the true method of psalm 
study involves first of all a search for a general " lyric unity " in each 
poem, with which details are to be harmonized, our author plunges at 
once into the problem of strophaic structure in the Psalter. In his 
view the unit of structure is the "verse," which is normally a distich 
(sometimes a tristich), with usually about three words in each member. 
These verses, he affirms, are habitually united into strophes of some- 
what various dimensions; but in any one poem, so far as it exhibits 
the plan which he specially considers, the strophes are disposed in one 
regular way. This typical strophe-plan is this: (a) an opening 
strophe of from three to nine verses; (b) an antistrophe of exactly the 
same length; (c) an "antiphonal strophe" {Wechselstrophe), in which 
choir answers choir (usually) in verse-by-verse antiphony, the total 
number of verses varying from three to twelve; (d) a concluding 
strophe of from three to eight verses, and (<?) an antistrophe of exactly 
the same length. Sometimes, he thinks, this plan is extended or com- 
pounded by appending a second antiphonal strophe with a third 
strophe and antistrophe; and in two cases (Ps. 89 and Deut. 32) he 
finds a third antiphonal strophe, with a final strophe and antistrophe, 
making eleven distinct sections. In the shorter forms he would dis- 
tribute the matter between two choirs, the one singing the opening 
and closing strophes, the other the two antistrophes, and both engag- 
ing in alternation in the antiphony in the middle. But in the longer 
examples he conjectures that probably six choirs are necessary, divided 
into two grand divisions. As a rule he thinks that the climax of lyric 
effect and interest is to be found in the antiphony in the midst of the 
poem. 

The general analogy of this scheme with the well-recognized pat- 
terns of Greek dramatic poetry is apparent, and leads the author to 
query whether somehow the Greek may not be a derivative of the 
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Hebrew, though his theory is presented, not as suggested by any such 
external analogy, but as derived from an induction from the Psalms taken 
by themselves. His hypothesis took its rise in an attempt to disen- 
tangle the difficulties of Ps. 132. Here he claims to have discovered 
that originally the psalm was written in two columns, one for each of 
the two antiphonal choirs, but that the final transcription combined 
the two without regard to the intended order of the verses, so that the 
result is chaotic. His reconstruction may be tabulated thus: 
Strophe I. Antistrophe I. 

2.3. 4.5 11. 12 (each 2 distichs) 

Antiphonal Strophe. 

6 - 13 

7 - 14 

Strophe II. Antistrophe II. 

8 . 9 . 10 . 1 15 . 16 . 17 . 18 

The ingenuity of this is indubitable, particularly in balancing those 
expressions in the two strains of thought that are alike ; but the diffi- 
culties involved (such as the transposition of vs. 1, the consequent 
need of tinkering vs. 2, the want of inevitable artistic relation, for 
example, at the joint proposed between vss. 1 and 15) make the illus- 
tration, taken alone, far from convincing to a mind not predisposed 
to the author's view. But the assumed success of this experiment 
appears to have powerfully influenced our author, so that he at once 
set about finding in how many cases he could work out, by hook or by 
crook, similar schemes for other psalms. In all he claims to have 
detected forty-six cases in which a strophaic structure essentially like 
the above, either simple or compound, can be made to harmonize with 
the sense, the existing vestiges of ancient dividing points, etc. The 
full list of his asserted Chorgtsange is as follows: 1-4 (the "first 
psalm" of Acts 13:33); 5 J 6-f 13"; 7; 9+10; 18; 19+ 20 + 21; 22: 
1-24; 25; 27; 30; 31; 33; 34; 38; 39; 40: 1-1 2; 44; 45; 46+47; 
48; 50; 51; 65; 66; 69 + 70; 71; 72 573; 74; 77; 80; 81; 83; 88; 89; 
92; 94; 102; 103; 109; 114+ 115; i3 2 ; !4°; MS! 148+149+ i5°- 
Furthermore, he applies his hypothesis to Ex. 15:1-18; Deut. 
32 : 1-43 ; Is. 1 : 2-17 ; 1 Chron. 16 : 8-36 ; Judith 16 : 1-16 (Greek). 
Indications of a more or less mistaken transcription from a column- 
wise source he conjectures, not only in Ps. 132, but in Pss. 7, 45, 
66, 69, and 88, so that in these cases he would rearrange the verses. 

' P/us-marks are used to indicate that the author's analysis includes two or more 
psalms as taken together, »'. e., as belonging to a single original poem. 
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In order to make his thought perfectly clear in detail, he has printed 
the texts in full, typographically displayed most happily,' and accom- 
panied by critical notes and explanations. In some cases he has rein- 
forced his points by partial renderings into German. 

It is manifestly impossible here to summarize the alleged results of 
this painstaking effort, much less to pass judgment upon them in 
detail. Perhaps, however, we should give a sample or two. Ps. 51 
is divided as follows, assuming that the final verses are rightly placed : 3 

Strophe I. Antistrophe I. 

1.2.3 4-5-6 

Antiphonal Strophe. 
7.8- 9 . 10 

11 . 13 - 13 . 14 
Strophe II. Antistrophe II. 

15. 16. 17 18. 19 (3 distichs) 

We doubt whether this suggestion will command much enthusiasm, 
though if our author chooses to believe in it, no one will seriously 
object. But such a reconstruction as he proposes for Ps. 66 is 
decidedly interesting : 

Strophe I. Antistrophe I. 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 (3 distichs) 13 . 14 . 15 (tristich) 

Antiphonal Strophe. 

5 - 6 ab 

6c 7a - 7 be 

Strophe II. Antistrophe II. 

8 . 9 . 10 . 11 . 12 16 . 17 . 18 . 19 . 20 

(Vss. 12 and 20 are tristichs) 

Another reconstruction on the basis of an assumed column-wise source 
is this of Ps. 45 : 

Strophe I. Antistrophe I. 

1 . 2 (3 distichs) 10 . 11 . 12 

Antiphonal Strophe. 
3 . 4 . 5 (2 distichs and a tristich) 

(not certain how divided) 

Strophe II. Antistrophe II. 

6 . 7 . 8 . 9 (s distichs) 13 . 14 . 15 . 16 . 17 

a ofoarrangement that we think will not commend itself to most minds. 
Some skepticism may be pardoned about one or two of the author's 

• Except that in some cases the verse numbers are slightly wrong or are omitted. 
'The verse numbers in all these tables are those of the English version. 
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collocations of successive psalms, without denying the possibility that 
in our text original poems may be split into parts. Particularly unsat- 
isfactory is his plan of "the first psalm" : 

Strophe I. Antistrophe I. 

Ps. I. 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . 6 II. 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . s . 6 . 7 . 8 . q 

(each 9 distichs) 
Antiphonal Strophe. 
II. 10 - 11 



12 ab 
III. 1 


- i2cd 
2 


3 
5 

Strophe II. 

. 8 . IV. 1 . 2 

(each 6 


4 
- 6 

Antistrophe II. 

3.4.5-6.7 
distichs) 



III. 7 



So far as good sense and " lyric unity " go, this is simply fantastic. 

Now, without failing to grant that our author has here and there 
made suggestions that are more or less good, the number of cases in 
which his theory works with difficulty, if not with confusing effect, 
justifies us in challenging his view from two or three sides. For one 
thing, his effort to establish a single fixed plan, including an exact bal- 
ance of parts, runs counter to the common supposition that Hebrew 
poetry, like much poetry of its class, was not rigidly bound by laws of 
metrical regularity. Again, even if considerable regularity appears, what 
certainty is there that the exact choral antiphony affirmed by our author 
is authentic ? Why are we forced to imagine such a fixed method of 
proposition and response ? And, furthermore, all sorts of historical 
queries raise their heads over the fact that the proposed analysis is made 
to apply only to about one-third of the Psalter, and is on the whole least 
successful with the stronger and more individual poems. So, then, we 
turn to see what/ra>/ he offers that his hypothesis is sound, and to 
consider what his historical attitude is. 

We find, in the first place, that he has been much influenced by a 
passage in the writings of Cosmas Indicopleustes regarding the 
Temple music, which in a Vatican codex is accompanied by a striking 
pictorial representation of the Temple choir (this interesting picture is 
finely reproduced as a frontispiece for the book). Here the Davidic 
musical establishment is shown as composed of six x°P°'> led respec- 
tively by Jeduthun, the sons of Korah (two groups), Ethan the Israel- 
ite, Asaph, and Moses, the man of God. Cosmas explains that there 
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were differences between the choirs in the instruments used, in the 
style of singing, and in the kind of passages assigned to each. He 
specially asserts that the 8iai/raA/na of the LXX is inserted to show 
where one choir is to succeed another. To this tradition, preserved 
by a sixth-century traveler, Zenner attaches great weight. 

We find, in the second place, that our author has, therefore, placed 
great stress on the occurrence of " Selah " in the Psalter, contending that 
where it occurs there is a transition, not only of thought, but of render- 
ing, and contending, also, that similar transitions are to be found where 
the mark has either been lost or was too obviously implied to need inser- 
tion. To illustrate his point here he refers to the irregular way in 
which the character # was used in the musica ficta of the later Middle 
Ages. He accordingly makes an elaborate study of the occurrences 
of " Selah," and feels constrained often to make the text bend to con- 
form to his theory. 

We find, furthermore, that he proceeds on the assumption that the 
strophaic plan for which he contends was original, that is, belonged to 
the poems as arranged for use in tht first Temple. The editing of the 
Psalter, as we have it, he places in the time of Ezra, by whom many of 
the older poems were broken up into convenient fragments, because 
the ancient choral forces no longer existed, and because in some cases 
the references to royal personages and conditions were no longer per- 
tinent. This latter point explains, for instance, the separation of Ps. 
19 from Pss. 20 and 21. Many changes of text resulted, he thinks, 
from the subsequent use of the Psalms in a more or less popular man- 
ner, including, also, the tacking on of refrains, etc., in some cases. 

Several remarks upon these ideas at once suggest themselves. We 
may readily grant that the " Selah " does usually correspond with some 
shift in the poetic movement, even though we may be skeptical whether 
Cosmas gives us more than a monkish hypothesis of its original mean- 
ing. But we fail to find in his account or in our author's analyses 
what may be called proof of any such absolutely balanced antiphony 
of strophes or verses as is urged. That the Psalter poetry is made up 
of sections is clear, but that we are in position to affirm their regularity 
of length or succession is not yet apparent. In default of all con- 
temporary accounts of the ancient musical and liturgical praxis in 
detail, we may be excused for hesitating to accept any hypothesis for 
which less than extensive or massive evidence can be adduced in the 
facts of the Psalter as a whole. 

If it should prove, as has been suspected, that many of the Psalms, 
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as we have them, are compilations of matter of different periods and 

styles, even a successful analysis like that of our author would prove 

nothing more than something about the literary and liturgical notions 

of the period at which the compilation took place. Considering the 

character of the poems with which he has been more fortunate, we are 

inclined to think that he has proved little about the more ancient 

styles of composition and rendering, though he may have thrown 

some light upon the praxis of the Persian period or of some later 

time. Doubtless Canon Cheyne will find Zenner's work a contribution 

to his theory of a Maccabean origin for the Psalter collection. We 

suspect that this historical inference would be decidedly unexpected 

and unsatisfactory to our author. 

On the whole, then, while we may commend the work before us as 

a most painstaking attempt to establish a hypothesis which probably has 

some foundation in fact, we conclude that it has much less importance 

or extensive application than the author fondly imagines. 

Waldo S. Pratt. 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 



Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica. Essays chiefly in Biblical 
and Patristic Criticism. By Members of the University of 
Oxford. Vol. IV. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1896. 
Pp. 324; cloth. 10s. 

This fourth volume of Oxford essays contains a variety of excellent 
papers, attesting the breadth of interest of the theologians of that uni- 
versity, and illustrating especially the value of a thorough classical 
training for biblical and patristic studies. 

1. Canon Hicks publishes a summer-school lecture on St. Paul ana 
Hellenism, in which he points out some distinctly Hellenistic, as 
opposed to Hebraistic, traits in St. Paul — in his language, his meta- 
phors, his moral ideas, his mode of exposition, his method of travel 
(to larger cities and seaports), and even in the growth of his ideas on 
three great topics, viz., the universality of the gospel, the doctrine of 
the person of Christ, the universality and the unity of the catholic 
church. The essay is sketchy and brief, but full of acute remarks, sug- 
gestive points of view, and sound learning. It would be a most useful 
piece of reading for young students of Paul. 

2. It was a happy thought to ask Professor Ramsay to restate in 
connected form the arguments on the Galatian question, as he does in 



